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With such a quick kettle 
Theres no need to hurry! 
With such a quick griller 
| havent a worry ! 

Ill Set breakfast ready 
in less than a tick 

My cookers the latest— 
electric, and quick 
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The latest electric cookers heat up 
so wonderfully fast that you can 
allow yourself a few more minutes 
in bed every morning! The grill 
and the new fast boiling plates get 
red-hot in seconds, and of course 
there’s nothing as quick as an 
electric kettle. Electric cooking is 
not only quick, it’s absolutely 
clean and very cheap to run too ! 


Ask about easy terms at your 


Electricity Service Centre. 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims, 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH It 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 4} 


PHORPRES 
Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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The Battle 


of the London 
County Council (17 July) to reduce 
the permitted plot ratios for buildings 
over a considerable part of central 
London is of historic importance— 
whether or not the steps to be taken 
are adequate. The necessity of re- 
ducing the amount of employment 
in a great city suffering from over- 
crowding and transport congestion 
has been put forward by planners of 
the garden-city school of thought for 
half a century. But the policy has 
been orthodoxy onlv for about fifteen 
years (that is, since the acceptance by 
the Government of the main thesis 
of the Barlow Report), and in the 
field of urban development it takes 
a very long time for the logic of a 
policy to spread itself through the 
minds of all the agencies, govern- 
mental and private, that decide on 
action. 

London has the credit of being the 
first city in the world to set about 
limiting the amount of its industrial 
employment and dispersing some of 


of ‘London 


its factories and factory workers to 
other towns at a distance. This pro- 
cess has been far too slowly applied, 
but it has had some effect; the amount 
of factory employment in central 
London has actually declined. But in 
recent years there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of office em- 
ployment. Millions of square feet of 
new office buildings have been erect- 
ed, and millions more approved, and 
extensive areas are allocated in the 
plan for still further millions. Small 
wonder that the difficulties of traffic 
congestion have been increasing! To 
quote the LCC statement: ‘“‘So long 
as the number of people having to 
get to and from their work in the 
centre every day continues to grow, 
there seems to be no end to the 
problem. We look like fighting a 
losing battle unless employment in 
the centre is limited.” 

The figures published by the LCC 
show that offices already built or 
approved can cause an increase of 
one-fifth to one-quarter over the 
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present “‘office population”. As even 
the present employment capacity 
hopelessly overloads the transport 
system and car-parking facilities, in 
strict logic all further additions to 
office floorspace in central London 
should be barred, and measures 
taken to move in the other direction 
—that of positive reduction of exist- 
ing floor space. The LCC has not the 
legal powers; nor could it be expected 
to face the compensation costs, for 
such a revolutionary policy; nor is 
public opinion yet ripe for it—though 
in our opinion it has to come. The 
expedient proposed by the LCC is 
ingenious, and in current conditions 
very brave. It is to cut down plot 
ratios in some of the central com- 
mercial zones, apparently to the 
greatest extent that the council think 
can be imposed without compensa- 
tion; and at the same time to en- 
courage owners and developers to 
provide residential or hotel accom- 
modation along with the reduced 
office space. Higher plot ratios will 
be allowed for such mixed uses. 

We applaud the intention to limit 
the expansion of employment and to 
encourage more people to live in 
central London. It would be unwise 
to expect any great relief of traffic 
congestion or any substantial in- 
crease of central population from this 
form of mixed development—since it 
must be pretty expensive for the resi- 
dents attracted, and is expressly in- 
tended only for persons or families 
without young children. If more 
people could be pleasantly housed in 
the central districts, London would 
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gain. If only some of its business areas 
could also be cleared for family 
dwellings of a wide mixture of types, 
the gain would be greater. But this 
would require dealing with the prob- 
lem of compensation and betterment 
in a radical way not in sight on any 
political horizon. 

We doubt if, in present conditions, 
a more effective policy than that now 
proposed is open to an authority like 
the LCC. They are to be sincerely 
congratulated on a clear under- 
standing of the predicament of the 
great metropolis of which their area 
is the core; and on a bold effort to 
check a drift of development that at 
present they have not the powers to 
stem. This new initiative is certain to 
prove as astonishing to statesmen and 
city managements in other countries 
as London’s earlier acceptance of the 
policy of industrial dispersal. 

Together these things amount to a 
revolution in thought and attitude. 
The facts adduced in support of the 
LCC’s intended measures, when 
coolly regarded, point to a much 
more drastic policy. Great cities all 
over the world are not likely to con- 
tent themselves for long with mea- 
sures that do no more than slow up 
their self-strangulation. That is no 
more than a first gesture when they 
are conscious of the tightening of the 
rope around their necks. But if they 
succeed in loosening it so that they 
can just breathe, they might then 
wish to get free of the noose entirely. 
That is going to be difficult. But at 
least the fight has started. And it is 
London that has led the way. 


Heaven is a City 


‘“‘T am quite serious when I say that this is what Heaven must be like 


agreeably inhuman, naturally; a rootless, irresponsible city . . 


. where the 


spirit is released from all the too-close contacts with other people (others who 
get ‘in your hair’, or are all the time ‘underfoot’) but where everything is 
superficially fraternal.” —WynpHAM Lewis (1884-1957): America and Cosmic 


Man (1948). 
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CITIES IN FLOOD 


A review of Cities in Flood: The Problems of Urban 
Growth by Peter Self, published by Faber and Faber at 215. 


His thoughtful and thought- 
T prevoting study deals (as its 

sub-title states) with the prob- 
lems of urban growth in Britain. 
These problems, like the great towns 
and urban areas themselves, are 
growing with the years, with the re- 
sult that some of the problems are 
now already desperate while living 
and working in some of the towns 
is fast becoming intolerable. The 
trouble is grounded not so much in 
the fact that Britain is about the most 
crowded place on earth, as in the fact 
that in England and Wales 40 per 
cent of the population is massed to- 
gether on 4 per cent of the land and 
is clotted together in and around 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Newcastle. 
These were once towns but are so no 
more; they are now stigmatized as 
conurbations, urban giants, great 
leviathans. They are each big and 
tending to get bigger; they have in- 
creased, are increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. The great question is 
how? 

Mr Self goes into the whys and 
wherefores of this problem with pre- 
cision and thoroughness. After stating 
the facts of the present disturbing 
situation and the problems it breeds, 
he deals with ‘‘dispersal in action” 
(and the difficulties and frustrations it 
has to meet) ; with the use (and mis- 
use) of agricultural land for housing 
purposes (including some sharp words 
on the flats-versus-houses controversy 
and the myth of ‘new towns to 
starve in’) ; with the dispersal of jobs 
and the extinguishment of non- 
conforming industries; with town 


by DESMOND HEAP 


planning’s eternal problem child, 
Compensation-Betterment, and _ its 
aptitude to do anything rather than 
behave itself and go away; and finally 
with some remarks directed towards a 
new policy. 

This book, though dealing with a 
technical and rather dull (yet wholly 
important) subject, contrives to be 
challenging in places, controversial in 
parts, and interesting everywhere. 
Submissions are well argued, chapter 
and verse are quoted where necessary, 
and the whole work: shows unmistak- 
able signs of research and a capacity 
for taking infinite pains with details. 
For example, if anyone really wants 
to know the true story of compensa- 
tion and betterment and their be- 
devilling effect on town planning (and 
it is a pity there are not more who 
do), let him turn to chapter seven, 
‘Achilles’ Heel’’, and he will find this 
complex and intractable problem 
there stated with a succinctness and 
clarity which one cannot but admire 
even if one quails before (and even 
rejects) the statement that the Town 
Planning Acts of 1947 and 1954 “‘are 
likely to be followed in the near future 
by yet another measure” dealing with 
compensation and betterment. 

Cities in Flood argues many theses 
(several of them not new) relating to 
the dispersal of population and jobs 
from congested central areas, but 
when all has been said and done the 
book emerges from a welter of figures, 
facts, opinions, and arguments as a 
highly successful statement of the 
‘case for the new towns” as the one 
sane method of dealing with urban 
congestion in Britain, the claims of 
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agriculturalists, nature preservation- 
ists, local government specialists, and 
so on and so forth, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ‘‘Successive social sur- 
veys,”’ says the author at p. 44, “have 
shown that anything from 80 to 98 
per cent of a cross-section of the work- 
ing population will plump for the 
house (instead of the flat) if rents are 
the same.” Well, why should not 
planning listen to the voice of the 
planned ?—that voice “nor harsh nor 
grating but of ample power’”’ (it is to 
be hoped) ‘‘to chasten and subdue” — 
and if it does so listen then new towns, 
full of resettled people in resettled 
jobs, seem to be the principal answer 
to the curse of the swelling conurba- 
tion, the secondary (and entirely 
complementary) answer being, of 
course, the redevelopment of decay- 
ing city centres in which the tall block 
of flats may fittingly find its place in 
the sun. 

Mr Self is critical of the lack of 
drive, purpose, force, and bold de- 
termination on the part of central 
governments and local authorities in 
recent post-war years after the aus- 
terity of the immediate post-war years 
had worn off and opportunities for 
vigorous reconstruction and the put- 
ting of paper plans into dramatic 
effect had become possible. In his last 
chapter he turns ““Towards a New 
Policy” in which he castigates plan- 
ning authorities for setting their 
sights too low and thereby losing de- 
sirable horizons, and inveighs strongly 
against short-term planning on a nar- 
row preservationist scale in which 
balances are endeavoured to be nicely 
held between competing interests in 
land, when what is all the time re- 
quired from planning is a bold step- 
ping out into the morass of problems 
and a positive “‘setting about” them. 
He concludes as the unmistakable 
Champion of Regionalism as the only 
way to get things done, and links the 
future of dynamic land planning (and 
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all that it can do to cope with the 
problems of urban growth) with the 
reform of local government. ‘The 
present machinery of local govern- 
ment is plainly inadequate to the 
work of effective planning. . . The 
region is the proper unit for socio- 
economic planning just as the locality 
is the right unit for controlling design 
and layout’”’—(p. 178). This may (or 
may not) be so—it is a cry which has 
certainly been heard before—but to 
tie the whole thing up with local 
government reform would appear to 
complicate the matter more than a 
little and the question may be for- 
given, “‘Is this complication really 
necessary ?”’ In any case when will 
local government be reformed to the 
extent here postulated ? 

Fifteen new towns have _ been 
launched without any major local 
government upheaval. More of them 
could (and should) be started and this 
without waiting for any long-promis- 
ed legislation on the structure of local 
government. This is the short-term 
conclusion which emerges from this 
book and it is none the less respect- 
able for being short-term. Other con- 
clusions also emerge but they are all 
related to the long-term—‘‘the long 
run in which,”’ as the cynic said, ‘‘we 
shall all be dead’’. We are admittedly 
planning for posterity but Mr Self’s 
book does make one’s mouth water 
for a few more new towns now on 
account. 





WANTED 


Man, Society and Environment by Brian 
Hackett (Percival Marshall) 

The City of Tomorrow by Le Corbusier 
(Architectural Press) 

Roadside Planting by Roads Beautifying 
Association (Country Life) 

Traffic Surveys and Practical Methods for 
Planners by R. B. Hounsfield (Architectural 
and Building News) 

The Art of Building Cities by Camillo Sitte 
(Chapman & Hall) 


PLANNING BOOKSHOP 
28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 1957 


A description by a member of the touring party of the Town and 
Country Planning Association’s spring study tour. 


HE LANDFALL of the party in 

the liner Andes out of Southamp- 

ton was seven-hilled Lisbon. On 
the very first afternoon there we were 
on the northern heights of this mag- 
nificent city inspecting the massive 
modern flats of Alvalade and Areeiro 
which rise seven and eight floors and 
here and there tower to twelve floors 
high. The blocks were sited rather 
impressively to the contours of the 
hilly districts. They were very much a 
mixed lot in design with houses set 
around them. Rents ranged from 253s. 
to £16 5s. a month. There were subsi- 
dized dwellings built by Lisbon for 


by PRESTON BENSON 


“needy families” at rents between 25s. 
and 50s. a month. The rest were 
chiefly for professional types and 
built by private concerns within the 
control of the city’s scheduled plan. 
By agreeing at the contract stage to 
fixed reduced rents the private de- 
velopers secured certain tax reliefs 
over twelve to fourteen years. 


The Plans for Lisbon 

Our guide was Senhor Luis Lobato, 
chief planner of Lisbon and an en- 
gineer with a mystical belief in his 
planning mission. He frankly con- 
fessed his problems and difficulties. 


New middle-class flats in the City of Lisbon. 


John Chear 
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A view of Seville from the Giralda Tower. 


He told us of a search for a lawn 
grass which would stand up to Lis- 
bon’s implacable sunshine and a 
coarse grass which would survive in 
children’s playgrounds. He showed 
us these grounds with the land left 
rough and surrounded by belts of 
trees and shrubs in the middle of huge 
blocks of flats. He confessed how they 
had not anticipated the growing need 
for garages and pointed to long in- 
dents cut into the wide pavements so 
that cars could be left there day and 
night in their lucky climate. 


Dormitories and Quasi-Satellites 


We went simpatico when he pointed 
out that the areas were primarily 
dormitories instead of being more or 
less self-contained satellite towns. 

How deeply this issue had sunk 
into the mind of Senhor Lobato we 
saw next day in his planning bureau. 


We met the keen young architect- 
planners he has gathered round him. 
He modestly produced his charts. 
There was Lisbon, as he saw its future, 
divided into neighbourhoods each 
with its own separate areas of light 
industry and being virtually quasi- 
satellites within the city. 


Planning Standards 

“The great thing,” he said, ‘‘is to 
see that everything done now fits into 
the ultimate design.”’ In other words, 
as he explained, fix your population 
densities; the indoor square footage 
per person; the outdoor open space 
per person; the maximum heights for 
buildings; their orientation; the dis- 
tances between them, and so on. 
Reduce these essentials to equations 
and then plot them as a set of curves 
on graphs and your city council 
officials will know exactly where they 
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S. H. Baker 


Outdoor advertising before the Giralda 
Tower, Seville. 


are regarding size, height, and area 
per person for any building about to 
be planned. And that goes for flat, 
house, or office. 

Wesaw these ingenious graphs, and 
how simple they looked when done! 
Obviously, if an intended building is 
to increase indoor space within a 
given height, then it uses up the out- 
door space per person for that site. 
So to keep to the planned schedule 
you would have to give more space 
per person inside and so cut down the 
number of persons. There was the 
density for the district clearly laid 
down and you had to keep to it. Or 
else no contract. 

Under Lobato as master planner 
came Lisbon’s first underground rail- 
way. Four to five miles of it will be 
opened in October. In all there will be 
twenty-five miles and the city’s trans- 
port services will be transformed. 





329 
New Towns for Industry 

Then there was the planning of 
Greater Lisbon. They motored us 
around the hilly region of pines, 
eucalyptus, scrub, and rice fields 
south of the Tagus and “ripe for de- 
velopment” under this plan. 

After four years’ work a technical 
commission has advised the Govern- 
ment to undertake the building of 
several new towns in this area with 
heavy industry to the east of them. 

The direct link with Lisbon on the 
north bank of the Tagus would be by 
a suspension bridge. The commission 
have proposed a £/12,500,000 bridge 
with a central span over 1,000 yards 
long and high enough to allow liners 
to pass under it. 

Too grandiose for Portugal’s 
economy ? That is their business. As 
they have planned it, Greater Lisbon 
would have 1,650,000 people within 
which Lisbon city, now 800,000 
strong, would count 1 million. 

The basic solution for this country 
which has 46 per cent of its people 
living sparsely on the land is heavy 
industry. And not in the dim and dis- 
tant future. The problem is on them 
now ahd they have perhaps ten or 
fifteen years at the most to resolve it. 
They know it, too. 

The Lisbon planners would have 
liked some hard, down-to-earth ses- 
sions with us. Meetings over dinner 
tables were the best we could fix up 
in the time. 


The Problems of Seville 

Our next technical port of call was 
Seville Town Hall where Sefor 
Gomez Estern exposed the city’s 
dreadful housing problems to us and 
outlined their heroic cure. 

Parts of Seville have a density of 
800 persons per acre. The city’s 
population of 400,000 is expected to 
go up to a million eventually. 

The plan there, which demands the 
strength of a Hercules to carry it 
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through, is to wipe out the black areas 
and rebuild. Away would go the 
wretched stretch between Cathedral 
and river which would become 
largely a commercial, shopping, and 
office part backing up the light in- 
dustry which Seville desperately 
needs. 

“Our biggest difficulty is finance,” 
remarked Senor Estern sadly. ‘‘And 
the social problem presses hard on 
us,”’ added an architect friend by his 
side. 


Housing and Planning 


We saw what had been done on the 
escarpment overlooking Seville where 
there are town flats of three bedrooms, 
a dining - room - kitchen, a lavatory, 
and a shower instead of a bath, let at 
15s. a month. On the heights, too, 
were new villas for professional 
people let at £10 and upwards a 
month. 

In Seville I had a long talk with an 
architect who explained the extra 
controlling powers which a new law, 
to be declared shortly, would give the 
city. ““But how,” he asked, “do you 
English remove the inertia of the 
bureaucracy ?”’ Not wishing to dis- 
cuss high politics I dodged that one 
but mentally noted its significance. 


Cérdoba’s Ambitious Schemes 
Then Cérdoba. Our hearts warm- 


ed to Senor José Rebollo, the chief 


planner, as he vigorously chalked 
over chart after chart in explaining 
their city plan to us. 

Senor Rebollo had the whole thing 
at his fingertips—the railway line 
bisecting the city to be shifted entirely 
to the north of it, the ring roads, the 
six parks making a green belt, and the 
central area of Old Cérdoba—from 
which cars would be banished and 
people able to work, eat, shop, and 
talk in peace and safety. 

Cordoba City Council have already 
bought up two large areas which will 
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be let out under control to private de- 
velopers. They certainly mean busi- 
ness. There are already several small 
satellite villages around Cordoba, 
which must be one of the most vital 
cities in Spain. 


An Ancient Moorish Town 

A few miles out of Cordoba we 
were shown the excavations of Me- 
dina Azahara, a tenth-century Moor- 
ish town which was destroyed by the 
Berbers and has now been dug out 
of a hillside. The architect-archeo- 
logist Senor Felix Hernandez Gimen- 
ez showed us round: a great privilege. 
The highest moment was when we 
saw craftsmen taking the recovered 
bits of moulded plaster and restoring 
them to their original place round a 
doorway in the reconstruction of the 
ancient city’s mosque. They seemed 
engaged on the greatest jigsaw puzzle 
in the world yet there, surely, the 
framework of the door magically re- 
appeared before our eyes. 


Granada Wants Light Industry 

At first sight Granada with a mag- 
nificent new hotel and a sumptuous 
Post Office being finished seemed to 
have no problems until we were 
shown a seventeenth-century house of 
eight rooms in which fourteen families 
lived. 

The city’s plan was drawn up in 
1949, and eventually approved by the 
Madrid Government; the first stage 
is being carried out. The city council 
have declared zones around the 
historic structures and within them 
all building is strictly controlled. 
Outside the city four satellite villages 
for 10,000 people each are partly 
built. 

Granada is proof that a com- 
munity cannot live on tourists only. 
Their need is small-scale light in- 
dustry to employ a growing popula- 
tion and to serve the surrounding 
agriculture. 
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Gipsies and Cave Dwelling 

As for the caves up the hill in 
which the gipsies live, many in 
Granada would gladly see these in- 
sanitary habitations blown sky-high. 
Five years ago, indeed, army sappers 


did blow up 270 of the slummiest of 


the cave and shack dwellings of the 
Zorra district. 

Yet Granada’s city fathers ap- 
preciate the tourist attraction of the 
gitanas who dance to handclap ping 
and the twanging guitars as the iight 
flashes off the suspended copper 
utensils. ‘They have given the troupes 
in Granada’s ‘Suckers’ Row’’ the 
amenities of piped water and elec- 
tricity. They have also fixed their 
charges to tourists for entertaining 
them with flamenco and the granadin- 
as. A unique example of city planning 
and control over a very recalcitrant 
section of the community. 

And so to Madrid, noticing on the 
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way several of the hundred or more 
compact and complete agricultural 
villages which have recently been 
built in rural Spain. 


The Expansion of Madrid 

From the planning point of view 
Madrid is in some ways a caution. 
There are about a dozen dormitory 
suburbs recently built or going up 
around the city. Most of them have 
populations from 15,000 to 50,000. 
One for 120,000 has been started. 

We visited a small example of this 
development—a pretty little place 
tied to a large industrial plant nearby. 
Madrid apparently forgot industry 
generally. ‘To make amends a big 
industrial belt is being developed on 
the south-to-east circumference of the 
city beyond the new suburbs. So 
people will travel outwards to work 
and inwards to pleasure when they 
want it. 


The TCPA party at the patio reception by the architects of Cordoba. 


John Chear 
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Terrace houses recently completed in an industrial garden suburb of Madrid. 


Self-built Houses 

In Madrid we were bowled over 
by an astonishing piece of self-help 
housing. We were shown a vast ex- 
panse of bare land on the edge of the 
city where people can build their own 
homes under the direction and ad- 
vice of an official architect’s office on 
the spot. 

The civil engineering precedes the 
family effort under this scheme. A 
loan of around £350 is allotted to a 
family for buying standard materials 
delivered on site. The loan is repaid 
interest free over fifteen or eighteen 
years. The plans are laid down, you 
choose your type of house, and the 
family or families get to work. The 
£350 loan would provide accom- 
modation for the average Spanish 
family of parents and three children. 
Groups of families can join in con- 


structing several houses or a small 
block of flats. In all cases the dwelling 
becomes family-owned. 

We were assured that this self- 
help system would provide a laid-out 
estate of 4,500 homes in three years 
from its inception last year. 


A Wonderful Reception 

Throughout these travels the 
TCPA party were eagerly and gener- 
ously entertained. Senhor Salvaceo 
Barreto, Lord Mayor of Lisbon, gave 
us lunch in the historic St George’s 
Castle and among those present were 
Senhor Manuel de Sa e Mello, 
Director-General of Town Planning 
for Portugal, and several of his staff. 
The Mayors of Setubal and Cascais 
also gave lunch parties and the Mayor 
of Sintra a tea party in the glorious 
Palacio dos Seteais. 
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In Old Seville the Deputy-Mayor 
gave a reception in the Alcazar and 
the local architects another over 


which the Dean of the College of 
Architects presided. The City of 


Cérdoba gave a reception and friends 
in that city an entertainment with 
dancing, flamenco and hondo sing- 
ing. 

In Granada there was a_ vin 
d@’honneur by the City Council and an 
evening reception in a ‘“‘carmen”’ by 
the architects who called up gipsy 
dancers. The party were taken round 
the Alhambra by Senor Alfonso 
Gamir, professor of English at Gran- 
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ada University, and Senor Ruiz 
Rodriguez. 

In Madrid the new Ministry of 
Housing and Town Planning enter- 
tained the party to lunch and Sir Ivor 
Mallet, British Ambassador, was 
present at a lecture by Sir Frederic 
Osborn in the British Institute. 

Most gracious of all were the large 
bouquets of carnations placed in the 
Madrid hotel bedrooms of the women 
members of the party. These were the 
gift of Senor José Fonseca of the 
Ministry of Housing who had given 
the TCPA most valuable help in ar- 
ranging the tour programme. 


The Mamhead Yew 


Mamhead Park, south-west of Exe- 
ter, is famous for its cork oaks and 
other larger trees—a superb Turkey 
oak, some Lucombe oaks and sweet 
chestnuts. But the yew tree in the 
churchyard at Mamhead, in the 
corner of the Park, which is other- 
wise private, also deserves a note. 


This is the tree under which James 
Boswell made a vow ‘“‘never to get 
drunk again’’. This vow, like others 
to impose another kind of abstinence 
upon himself, was broken at the next 
temptation. Boswell was staying with 
Lord Lisburne at the time. 


J. D. U. W. 
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CANADA NEEDS REGIONAL PLANNING 


The character of massive urban expansion in Canada has resem- 


blances to that in the USA, and the trends in both these countries are 


significant for others with expanding economies, especially those 


where the use of private cars is increasing. This article by a city 


planning director raises issues of importance to all cities and towns. 


HOUGH CANADA Suggests to the 
imagination a land of wide open 
spaces and rugged individual- 
ism, it is in reality a highly urbanized 
country. The true picture is one of 
vast, sparsely settled areas with most 
of the population concentrated into 
a few vast urban areas. The foresee- 
able trends suggest that the future 
will emphasize this situation. If this is 
indeed an urban country many atti- 
tudes to the use of land and the con- 
servation of natural resources will 
undergo a corresponding change. 
After 200 years of predominantly 
rural growth, it has taken only a few 
decades to make the Canadian a 
town-dweller. In 1go01 only 37 per 
cent of the population dwelt in in- 
corporated settlements and_ there 
were only two cities of more than 
100,000 people. In 1957 well over 60 
per cent of the population of about 
16 million live in urban areas (ex- 
ceeding 1,000 population), or over 9} 
million urban Canadians. For the 
past decade most Canadians have 
been somewhat startled to realize the 
immense potential of their nation, 
but it was only when the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects (The Gordon Commission) re- 
ported on the likely situation in 1980, 
that there was any comprehensive 
picture of the trends in expansion. 


Canada in 1980 
According to the Gordon report, 
in 1980 Canada may have a popula- 
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tion of 28 million, about 75 per cent 
in towns and cities and 65 per cent in 
Central Canada. Thus the urban 
population could increase from al- 
most 10 million to 21 million. Some 
areas may undergo more rapid ex- 
pansion. If these assumptions are 
valid the present metropolitan areas 
could expect to double their popula- 
tion in twenty-four years—and as the 
present trend seems to be to low- 
density development they would in all 
likelihood more than double in area. 
The total housing stock might be ex- 
pected to increase from 3,500,000 to 
6,300,000 (according to estimates of 
the Central Mortgage & Housing 
Jorporation) and the number of per- 
sons per car to decrease from 4:0 to 
2-96. 

Canada’s two largest metropolitan 
areas are expected to grow sub- 
stantially: Montreal from 1,600,000 
(1957) to 3,000,000, ‘Toronto from 
1,350,000 to 2,800,000. Vancouver, 
which has about 660,000 people, is 
expected to have about 1,400,000 in 
1980. The other cities of over 250,000 
(Winnipeg, Ottawa, Hamilton, and 
Quebec) are expected to reach at 
least 400,000, while estimates of 
500,000-600,000 have been made for 
the Winnipeg and Hamilton met- 
ropolitan areas, and 400,000 for 
Edmonton. For a few years, because 
of intensive building in recent years, 
Canada will be able to concentrate on 
urgent redevelopment in down-town 
areas, but then she will face a period 
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Copyright: Photographic Surveys (Quebec) 


Montreal, Canada’s largest city, is expected to grow to 3,000,000. 


of town building unprecedented in 
her history. 


The Role of Planning 

Planners are hoping that they will 
be able to play a significant part in 
this tremendous task, and the omens 
are good. During the immediate post- 
war period, Canadian cities were 
caught in the turmoil of vast expan- 
sion without adequate plans or con- 
trols. Even now the country is only 
beginning to emerge from this period 
of overwork and the criticism that 
most expanding areas are in truth 
“planning without a plan’. But 
there is good reason to believe that 
much more realistic and significant 
planning will accompany the next 
phase of growth. 


Regional Plans Needed 

If planning can be defined as the 
best use of available resources to 
achieve agreed ends, it will be evident 


that growth on this scale will involve 
great technical skill and effective co- 
ordination between the various agen- 
cies responsible for development if the 
results are to be a pleasant, stimulat- 
ing, and efficient pattern for living. 
Planners have been quick to point 
out that the obsolete structure and 
functions of local government, the 
present taxation system, and the per- 
missive legislation are inappropriate 
in our age and that radical changes 
are needed. The great mushrooming 
“urban regions” which have been 
noted in the USA are easily distin- 
guishable in Canada. The so-called 
*“Golden Horseshoe’? around the 
western end of Lake Ontario (in- 
cluding Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
and much of the valuable fruit-belt 
which extends eastward towards 
Buffalo) is functionally and physically 
a distinct urban belt, and much of 
SW Ontario could almost be called 
“Conurbation Canada’ without 
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much injustice to the facts. Similarly, 
Montreal is the core of an extensive 
urban octopus whose tentacles stretch 
out across adjacent islands and valleys 
and along the St Lawrence for scores 
of miles, at varying density. To a 
lesser extent Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Ottawa, and Quebec present similar 
phenomena. The need for broad- 
scale planning is evident. 

As if these were not enough, pro- 
jects like the St Lawrence Seaway, 
the expansion of the prairie oil in- 
dustry, the building of radar de- 
fence lines in the Northland, and the 
numerous schemes for exploiting 
mineral wealth and sources of hydro- 
electric power are constant reminders 
that this land cannot afford to leave 
the development of its untapped 
natural wealth to a haphazard pro- 
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cess. Here too, regional planning (as 
in any other ‘‘under-developed terri- 
tory’) is essential. Canadians are 
very conscious that they have neg- 
lected their Arctic lands, and that 
across the Pole the Soviet Union is 
pushing ahead feverishly in similar 
territories. Here the aeroplane may 
well achieve the changes that the 
railway touched off in the prairies 
and the west. 


Imminent Difficulties 

Everywhere, seemingly discon- 
nected happenings point to the need 
for regional schemes of development 
and an overall conception of control 
over land-use and resources. The 
Niagara fruit-belt wastes away despite 
cries that it must be _ retained; 
Chicago seeks a new water-intake in 


Lawrence Plaza Shopping Centre, about twelve acres in size, serves a large new suburban 
area in North Toronto. 


The Photographic Survey Corporation Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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the Great Lakes and Ontario begins 
to fear for its future urban water 
supply; the Maritimes cry out that 
one-third of a nation is a depressed 
and struggling area; international 
battles wage over the future of power- 
supply from the rivers in British 
Columbia; polar air services focus 
attention on the emptiness of the vast 
majority of the country ; pipelines and 
atomic plants bring power to new 
areas. Everywhere, it seems, the air is 
full of the talk of regionalism and 
planned development. 

But there are other areas where 
regional planning is needed. The 
latest Federal Civil Defence policies 
stress the problems of dispersing 
metropolitan populations in the event 


of air attack, and the discussion of 


satellite towns has been revived as a 
possible form for this new growth to 
take. It is felt that an urban ‘‘con- 


stellation” built along the lines of 


Saarinen’s theory of organic disper- 
sal, or Howard’s ideas of satellite 
towns, may be better for defence pur- 
poses than the miniature Man- 
hattans in vogue today. Furthermore, 
the ardent conservationists point out 


that despite the short period of 


Canadian urbanism the rivers, lakes, 
air, and soil around most urban 
centres have been mis-handled and 
maltreated. New measures are under 
discussion in almost every Province 
to cope with pollution and soil ero- 
sion; but there is still a great shortage 
of public open space in many large 
centres. Likewise it is becoming ap- 
parent that large-scale redevelop- 
ment must be handled ona regional 
basis if it is to succeed. 


The Nature of the Animal 

This massive urbanization is with- 
out precedent: other regions in other 
times have grown faster, but where 
else has the only premise been uni- 
versal automobility? Where else 
have huge metropolitan areas used 
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land so prodigally, with three and a 
half houses per acre of developed 
land, with a concept of the two-car 
family and the “drive-in” commercial 
buildings? Non-residential uses are 


just as extensive, and consistently 


amount to 50 per cent of the total de- 
veloped area in metropolitan centres. 
The magnificent motorways make 
adjacent centres into “‘regional cities”’ 
and daily commuting may easily ex- 
ceed forty miles (by car) each way. 
Factories are decentralizing from 
near-down-town areas and (in one- 
storey structures) are found at the 
outskirts near the highways. Strip 
commercial development gives way 
to an hierarchy of “‘shopping centres’, 
of which the regional centres cover 
vast areas. (One such centre now 
having eighty-four acres for over 
5,000 cars is planned to grow to 500 
acres.) Even entertainment reflects 
this trend to perpetual motion, as 
stock-car racing and drive-in cinemas 
spring up in the suburbs. Perhaps this 
is indeed a new kind of animal, this 
‘ville tentaculaire”’ ? 


The Planner’s Dilemma 

It may be said that this has all 
happened before, in the USA, but 
Canadian planners feel that this 
economy is producing neither a Man- 
hattan nor a Los Angeles; but some- 
thing distinct. They are haunted by 
their relatively recent efforts in the 
days before supermarkets and super- 
highways: the dated and nostalgic 
image of a population actually walk- 
ing to shops, to local centres, to 
parks, and using public transport sys- 
tems instead of the mobile juke- 
boxes which now dominate this 
world. But they are also haunted by 
the thought that despite a_ vital 
economy and large industrially pow- 
erful cities, the Canada of 1984 will 
probably have recoiled from any Or- 
wellian concepts, and will (with a 
dominantly urban population one- 
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New housing district in the East End of Toronto. 


third French, one-third British, and 
one-third European and some Asi- 
atic) probably have vastly different 
attitudes about the quality of city en- 
vironment and the character of urban 
areas. This may be described as the 
dilemma of emotion and idea. 


Constitutional Problems 

Then there is in addition the 
dilemma of a written constitution 
which attempted to foresee the prob- 
lems of this vast nation and which 
allocated functions and powers to the 
different levels of government. The 
British North America Act specifically 
excluded the Federal Government 
from all matters dealing with pro- 
perty, and thus prevents direct action 
by this level of government in land- 
use controls or allied fields in the 
Provinces. This leaves ten separate 
Provincial Governments responsible 
for planning legislation and imple- 


mentation. It can be realized that the 
absence of direct central guidance re- 
sults in a lack of well-defined leader- 
ship or direction in the work, and a 
duplication of wasted effort (as the 
same idea is tried in ten different 
areas and found wanting). The new 
status of planning in the universities, 
the advice from such agencies as the 
Central Mortgage & Housing Cor- 
poration, and energetic efforts to re- 


juvenate the Town Planning Insti- 


tute of Canada may help to some ex- 
tent. In a land, however, where diffi- 
culties of communication have led to 
the growth of distinct regions with 
strongly marked socio-economic 
characteristics the obvious answer is 
to encourage positive regional plan- 
ning. 


Experiments in Regionalism 
“ven though this is an attractive 
solution it is still difficult—just as 
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difficult as to amend a constitution or 


local government boundaries. Never- 


theless experiments in regionalism of 


various sorts and with different aims 
are being tried, and a realistic assess- 
ment would suggest that some pro- 
gress is likely. 

Joint planning boards or their 
equivalent are emerging under differ- 
ent names and with powers and func- 
tions which depend on Provincial 
statute. In British Columbia, the 
Lower Mainland Regional Planning 
Area is a most interesting creation; 
and in Ontario similar organizations 
exist in Ottawa, Hamilton, and other 
centres; while areas like Sudbury are 
studying such schemes. 

Bold action was taken in the 
Toronto area to establish a new and 
strong level of local government, and 
the Metropolitan Toronto experi- 
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ment (an organization with suitable 
functions superimposed on a tangle of 
local authorities) is being examined 
by such cities as Vancouver, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Montreal 
asa possible solution to their problems. 
The Metropolitan Council has juris- 
diction over all the suburbs as well 
as the central area, and the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Board in- 
cludes thirteen adjacent municipal- 
ities in addition to the thirteen in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 

The Ontario Government is now 
encouraging the formation of Re- 
gional Economic Development Areas 
on an advisory basis, covering very 
wide economic regions and largely 
oriented to the needs of industrializa- 
tion. Some observers hope that this 
may herald the beginnings of real 
regionalism in Ontario, since the 


A typical big city industrial district at Ville St Laurent, a suburb of Montreal. 





Canadian National Railways 
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programme (like the dispersal policies 
under Civil Defence, and the estab- 
lishment of river-basin conservation 
authorities) is under the Department 
of Planning and Development— 
which also has a branch dealing with 
immigration. If it is possible to widen 
the powers of these regional bodies, 
and to co-ordinate the promotion of 
industry and the proposals made by 
other arms of the Provincial Govern- 
ment for highways, land use, water 
resources, and municipal finances 
this could be a most interesting ad- 
vance. 
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But the need is urgent, for in only a 
few years the day-to-day problems 
will obscure the long-range view, 
and the growth is likely to be so vigor- 
ous and sustained that failure would 
be a tragedy as great as that of the 
first burst in Europe of the Industrial 
Revolution now engulfing lands like 
Canada. At least it is possible now to 
talk of the need for regional planning 
without sounding mad or unpractical; 
it is thought realistic, and this gives 
some grounds for assurance that 
Canada will devise her own solutions 
to this pressing need. 





Correspondence: Planning for Shopping 


From Mr R. F. H. Ross, ARICS, City 
Estates Officer, Birmingham. 


I read with considerable interest 
the article in your June issue by a 
Retailing Consultant. 

The Birmingham City Council, as 
long ago as February 1953, decided 
that trading restrictions should not 
be imposed on the tenants of new 
shops on its housing estates. The 
Council’s post-war programme in- 
cludes the erection of 700 shops on the 
outer housing estates, of which 130 
have been completed and 136 are in 
course of erection. The shopping 
centres vary in size from single 
“corner”’ shops to large centres hav- 
ing as many as fifty shops. In those 
with twelve or less shops, during the 
first seven years of the term shop- 
keepers are required to carry on a 
specified basic trade although they 
are not restricted from partaking in 
additional trades at the same time. 
This is to ensure that all basic trades 
are properly represented during the 
initial trading period ofseven years. 


Shops are let at market rents and 
not by way of premiums or tendered 
rents. As far as possible shops are 
allocated on the basis of 5 :2:1 to inde- 
pendent, multiple, and co-operative 
traders; this ensures adequate repre- 
sentation by each type of trader. The 
shops are usually erected in units of 
20-foot frontages, and two or more 
units can, if necessary, be let to the 
one tenant so forming a larger shop. 
The normal depth is 34 feet but this 
can be extended to 70 feet; the shops 
have been so designed that this ex- 
tension can take place at a later date 
as the volume of trade increases. 

Experience so far has shown that 
virtually only the co-operative socie- 
ties and multiple grocers need (or can 
afford) the larger shops; the standard 


shop units seem adequate for most of 


the individual traders. Again, only 
the co-operative societies and larger 
multiple grocers are using the shops 
for self-service trading; one or two of 
the shops designed for this form of 
trading have been equipped in a 
most attractive manner, 
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LAND FOR THE ARMY 


There is a widespread belief that too much of the land of Great 
Britain, and sometimes the wrong land, is occupied by the Defence 


Departments, and that the area so occupied is growing. This 


authoritative statement shows what the present and future require- 


ments for the Army are. 


have an army it must be properly 

trained, and that suitable land 
must be provided for training areas 
and ranges. Objections to the Army’s 
land requirements normally arise out 
of the total acreage required, and the 
location of individual areas. There 
are, of course, various factors which 
govern the selection of areas and when 
these are taken into consideration the 
choice of possible alternative sites is 
restricted. However, whatever area is 


I is generally accepted that if we 


finally chosen there is invariably some 
objection, but then any authority, 
national or local, which sponsors the 
acquisition of land, will tell you that 
as soon as a project is mooted the area 
in question is either the best agri- 
cultural land in the country or a 
famous beauty spot. 

The land requirements of the 
Army change with the weapons in 
current use and with training tech- 
niques. Thus, at the beginning of the 
century a range for artillery firing, a 


Soldiers taking a 20 ft chalk cliff in their stride. 
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Large areas of land are required for tank training and manceuvre. 


small range for rifle firing, and an odd 
field for elementary fieldcraft were 
sufficient. But the advent of the tank 
and the aeroplane have led to greater 
mobility in warfare and in conse- 
quence a need for larger areas for 
training and manceuvre. In addition 
the range of artillery weapons has in- 
creased considerably. At the present 
time the War Office is reviewing its 
land requirements in the light of a 
smaller army and in the changing 
conditions of thermonuclear warfare. 


Land to be Released 


In 1947 the Government of the day 
issued a White Paper (Needs of the 
Armed Forces for Land for Training and 
other purposes—Cmd 7278), in which a 
broad explanation was given as to 
why more land was required than 
pre-war. Basically, many of the prin- 
ciples stated then still apply. In the 
White Paper the War Office was 
allocated some 648,000 acres for its 
training areas and ranges in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. However, at the 
beginning of this year the War Office 


was using only some 525,000 acres. As 
a result of a preliminary review re- 
cently completed by the War Office 
the Secretary of State for War an- 
nounced, in the House of Commons 
on 11 March 1957, that this latter 
figure would be reduced as soon as 
possible to some 439,000 acres. This 
figure represents less than 1 per cent 
of the total 56 million acres of land in 
Great Britain. The surplus land will 
be given up as soon as possible but it 
will be some time before it all can be 
finally released. 

The release of these 86,000 acres 
will necessitate some amendment in 
training programmes and in certain 
cases the provision of additional 
facilities on other areas already used 
by the War Department. When these 
facilities, which may involve con- 
sultation with planning authorities 
and new range construction, have 
been provided it will be possible to get 
ahead with the somewhat lengthy 
process of alienation. First the land 
must be searched for any unexploded 
missiles which may remain in the 
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area. If one recalls that some of the 
areas to be released have been in use 
for half a century, including the in- 
tensive training during two world 
wars, it will be readily apparent that 
the clearance of these areas is a for- 
midable task. When these clearance 
operations have been completed the 
Department will recover as many 
assets as it can and then offer the land 
for disposal. In the case of land leased, 
licensed, or used under Defence 
Regulations this will simply mean 
that the land will revert to its owner. 
But in the case of land purchased by 
the Department it is necessary to find 
out whether or not the original owner 
has, undercurrent government policy, 
the right of first refusal. If the owner 
has such a right the land is offered to 
him at its current market value; if he 
has not it is normal to offer the land 
for sale at public auction. 


The Selection of Training Areas 


It may be said that the reduction in 
the size of the Army should enable the 
War Office to reduce its land holdings 
on a pro rata basis; but this is im- 
possible. When one bears in mind 
that a shell fired by a modern tank 
can travel or ricochet well over eight 
miles it is obvious that land holdings 
cannot be related directly to the man- 
power in the Army. It follows, there- 
fore, that some large areas like 
Salisbury Plain will still be indispen- 
sable to the Army. 

After the last war the War Office 
consulted with planning authorities, 
local councils, and amenity societies 
regarding areas which were required 
permanently for military training. In- 
cluded in these discussions were areas 
which the Department had been us- 
ing for over a hundred years. Initially 
many objections were raised to these 
proposals but, following discussions 
and adjustments on the part of the 


Department, in the vast majority of 


cases these objections were with- 
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drawn. If, however, agreement could 
not be reached, and the proposal 
could not be met elsewhere, a public 
inquiry, to hear objections, was held, 
and the Government, after consider- 
ing these representations, decided 
whether or not the project should 
proceed with or without modification. 
Whilst much is said and written about 
the War Department’s training land 
proposals it is not generally appreciat- 
ed that in 99 per cent of these projects 
satisfactory arrangements were made 
with local authorities, amenity socie- 
ties, etc. and that it was only in ap- 
proximately 1 per cent of the total 
number of cases that it was necessary 
to proceed to a public local inquiry. 

Although the main training areas 
and ranges have been settled it may, 
from time to time, be necessary to 
make some additions or adjustments; 
such proposals will continue to be dis- 
cussed with local authorities, etc. and 
the department will continue its 
policy of adjustments, where possible, 
to meet local interests. 


Agriculture and Amenity 

It is often inferred that when the 
War Department uses land for train- 
ing it is a total loss for other purposes. 
This is not so. The majority of the 
land owned, leased, or requisitioned 
by the Department is let for agri- 
cultural purposes, primarily grazing, 
and in some cases the number of stock 
grazing in the. area has increased 
under Army occupation. Normal agri- 
cultural activities are not restricted 
on land used under licence or Section 
52 of the Defence Regulations. A 
clear indication of the value of War 
Department farms is that when one 
becomes available for re-letting there 
is never a shortage of applicants. In 
certain areas, however, because of the 
intensive training carried out and 
the risk of unexploded missiles, agri- 
cultural pursuits or public access 
cannot be permitted. In all other 
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training areas and ranges public 
rights of way through the areas are 
only restricted when firing is in pro- 
gress. 

The Army is primarily concerned 
with utility rather than beauty, al- 
though there are some fine examples 
of good military architecture. How- 
ever, some structures, by the very 
nature of their purpose, can never 
tone in with the surrounding country- 
side, e.g. a derelict house or mock-up, 
which is used for street fighting or 
mobile defence training, cannot be 
made to look beautiful, but even in 
those cases care is taken to site such 
buildings as inconspicuously as pos- 
sible. Many camps built on a tempor- 
ary basis during the last two wars 
have had to be retained owing to 
periods of financial stringency and 
have not been brought up to modern 
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standards. It is hoped to rebuild such 
camps that are still required for the 
smaller army of the future. 

One frequently hears complaints 
that when the War Department re. 
leases an area it often leaves struc- 
tures which serve no useful purpose 
and are an eyesore on the countryside. 
This complaint is mainly due to the 
public being uninformed on _plan- 
ning matters. The Government has 
given powers to planning authorities, 
under various Acts, to remove these 
structures if they are not in keeping 
with the proper development of that 
area. If, therefore, eyesores are left in 
an area there are adequate facilities 
available for their removal. 

The Army’s land requirements are 
changing and the Secretary of State 
for War has stated that a further re- 
view will be undertaken soon. 


Before the Swallows 


Before the swallows, perhaps before the daffodils. . 


. At this season anyone 


who walks round one of the greater National Trust gardens is soon reminded 
that the new hobby of garden-visiting is primarily and popularly a fair-weather 


or summer pastime. Yet for those who love trees, the sunny days in the last of 


the leafless weeks are often the best of the year. Then the distractions of foliage 
and of flowering shrubs are at their least, and then the forms of boles (as in- 
deed of the whole garden or landscape) are most clearly seen. Nor should it be 
forgotten that solitude was part of the original plan of such gardens as Stour- 
head (below) nor that William Beckford insisted that his lawns at Fonthill 
should be mown at night, that the solitude might not be spoilt. J. p. U. WARD 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Dutch Planners and Ebenezer Howard 
Led by Professor Wieger Bruin, 


fifty members of the organization of 


Dutch planners came to England ona 
study tour in June. They were speci- 
ally interested in the dispersal policy 
and the new towns, and this issue was 
much discussed at a modest sherry 
party at the Planning Centre on 18 


June where they met a number of 


members of the TCPA. 

At Welwyn Garden City on 20 June 
the whole party gathered at the 
memorial to the late Sir Ebenezer 
Howard, on which they laid a floral 
wreath. Professor Bruin, in a verymov- 
ing address, said they had thought 
it fit and proper while in Welwyn to 
pay a tribute to the initiator of the 
new towns of our time, the great man 
of town planning in our century. 


Howard had conceived the idea of 


creating new “‘social cities’? to stop 
the unlimited growth of London and 
other overcrowded centres and to 
enable them to be reconstructed. 
By treating urban and rural improve- 
ment as a single problem he had 


immensely broadened the field of 


planning. 

The ‘earnest attempt to organize 
a migratory movement of population 
from our overcrowded centres to 
sparsely settled rural districts’ that 
Howard demanded had at last, after 
fifty years, been made under the New 
Towns Act. Hundreds of thousands 
would benefit by it. They had seen 
the results in the appearance of towns 
like Harlow and Crawley and their 
healthy crops of children. They had 
been greatly impressed by the exemp- 
lary work that statesmen, town 
planners, and their co-workers had 
achieved. 


‘*Here,”’ concluded Professor Bruin, 
“tat the Howard Memorialin Welwyn, 
the garden city where he died in 1928, 
we want to honour with a simple 
wreath the man in whose footsteps 
this good work has been and is being 
done—that truly great Englishman, 
Sir Ebenezer Howard. The work of 
his clear mind and warm heart will 
last, to the benefit of his people and of 
the whole world.” 


Legislators at Hemel Hempstead 


A visit of members of both Houses 
of Parliament to Hemel Hempstead, 
organized by the Development Cor- 
poration in conjunction with the 
TCPA, took place on g July and was 
attended by about twenty-five MPs 
and one Peer. The party made a very 
thorough tour ofthe new town, looking 
at all its residential neighbourhoods, 
its remarkable shopping centre (the 
planning and financial aspects of 
which naturally aroused great inter- 
est), its impressive industrial zone, its 
schools, and its churches, public 
houses and other public buildings. 
Following lunch at the Adeyfield Hall 
in Queen’s Square, there was an 
exhaustive discussion on the plan and 
progress of the whole enterprise, 
numerous questions having been 
answered by the chairman of the 
Corporation (Mr Henry Wells, cB) 
and other members of the board and 
its staff. It was universally agreed that 
a visit of this kind was extremely valu- 
able and informative, as well as 
pleasant; and that it would be most 
desirable to arrange further visits to 
new towns when convenient. The 
TCPA were asked to keep this in 
mind. 
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Garden Suburb en Féte 

The Jubilee of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb was celebrated, most appro- 
priately, in a week of cloudless skies 
and temperatures in the eighties. 


Its own inimitable atmosphere of 


gracious living was enhanced by the 
gay flags and decorations, the Jubilee 
posters and the marquee on Central 
Square. The Suburb and all its 
residents seemed to be enjoying an 
enormous week-long garden party. 

The Jubilee was formally opened 
on 29 June by the Rt Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Cullum Welch, 
and four days later Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Margaret made 
an extensive tour of the Suburb. The 
week’s events included an historical 
exhibition, an arts and crafts exhibi- 
tion, horticultural show, poetry and 
music recital, open-air performances 
of Twelfth Night, an evening of one- 
act plays in the Institute, folk dancing 
on Willifield Green, a dog show, a 
ball, a concert, and a varied pro- 
gramme of sporting activities. 

The final event was the unveiling 
by Lord Samuel of a plaque to Sir 
Raymond Unwin on the _ house 
Wyldes where the designer of the 
Garden Suburb lived from 1906 to 
1940. This plaque, subscribed by the 
Residents’ Association and the Jubilee 
Committee, and the new Fellowship 
House (of which details were pub- 
lished in our last issue) are the 
permanent features of the Jubilee 
celebrations. 


An Important New Book 


A party was held at the Planning 
Centre on 5 July to give a send-off to 
Mr Peter Self’s Cities in Flood—which 
is reviewed on another page. Those 
who have read this book before pub- 
lication are agreed that it is an 
extremely valuable contribution to 
the literature of planning, and marks 
an advance on any previous state- 
ment of the case for urban dispersal. 
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A leading article in the Manchester 
Guardian on the day of publication 
enthusiastically confirmed this assess- 
ment. Supporters of the dispersal 
policy discussed at this party the 
means by which a wide reading of 
this book can be promoted. It is so 
well written and well argued that it 
can be relied on to make its own way 
in the main, but readers who realize 
its importance can assist by drawing 
it to the notice of intelligent friends, 
and by making sure that it is available 
in local libraries. 


Central Grants and Local Rates 


The main idea behind the White 
Paper on Local Government Finance of 
July 1957 is to increase the financial 
independence of local authorities. 
There is no doubt that the system 
of percentage grants (‘matching 
grants” in the U.S.A.) encourages 
expenditure on the assisted services; 
it was of course designed to do so. But 
it brings with it, many people think, 
too much central control (to check 
extravagance) ; and this tends to turn 
local authorities into administrative 
agents rather than responsible govern- 
ments. The proposed replacement of 
a number of specific grants by a 
general grant based on a formula is 
therefore seen as a move in the direc- 
tion of greater local autonomy. If it 
really is that, it should be generally 
welcomed — always supposing the 
formula is sound. 

Discussion of the theory of grants 
has, in our opinion, been too singly 
concerned with local ‘‘burdens”’ and 
too oblivious of effects on the char- 
acter of towns and the distribution of 
population. Percentage grants can 
operate as _ differential subsidies 
favouring the settlement of enter- 
prises and people in relatively un- 
economic situations or in the towns 
most costly to run. If, for example, a 
city is running into high costs by 
reason of excessive size, its financial 
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difficulties may be a “natural” 
economic check upon its growth, 
tending to transfer that growth to 
other places. Government grants-in- 
aid on a percentage basis may weaken 
that economic check. If such grants 
are replaced by a general grant, it is 
important that the formula for the 
grant shall not be open to a similar 
criticism. 


Queries on Proposed Grants 

The grants proposed to be absorb- 
ed into the general grant include 
those for education, health services, 
fire, child care, town planning, road 
safety, traffic patrols, registration of 
electors, physical training and recre- 
ation, and residential accommoda- 
tion under the National Assistance 
Act 1948. The formula provides for 
supplements according to the pro- 
portion of children and old people 
and the number of school children in 
the local population. 

The “low density’ supplement, 
being really a “thigh road-mileage”’ 
supplement, can have no distorting 
effect. But we are suspicious of the 


“high density”? supplement, most of 
g ) pp 


which will go to London, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
simply because these places have 
more than eighteen persons an over- 
all town acre. It is not explained in 


the White Paper why this degree of 


“urbanity”’, costly as it no doubt is, 
should be nationally encouraged by 
subsidy. Nor are we given a justifica- 
tion for the 5 per cent supplement for 
“high costs in Greater London’, to be 
granted “‘to all areas in the Metro- 
politan Police Area’. Oddly enough, 
London is to get a third supplement 

this one for ‘‘declining population” — 
which might seem useful if it were an 
incentive for the future; but it only 
applies to a decline in the past 
twenty years. We hasten to add that 
our distrust of all this is just the dis- 
trust of a formula that tends to foster 
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uneconomic developments. We are 
entirely in favour of conditional help 
from the nation for London and other 
cities, to get them out of the mess they 
are in as the result of their own and 
national follies—provided they really 
use the help to get out and not to 
plunge further in. 

It is worth mentioning that the 
White Paper does not propose to 
abolish the most extravagant and 
injurious of the existing grants—the 
differential subsidy in favour of multi- 
storey flats. If the present annual 
Exchequer sanctions under this head- 
ing were reduced by half and merged 
in the general grant, the effect on 
municipal economy would be more 
salutary than that of all the other 
proposed changes put together. 


Highway and Other Grants 


It is regrettable also that it has not 
been found possible to find some sub- 
stitute for the present system of high- 
way grants. Here again, serious 
national diseconomies can result from 
the mechanical application of a per- 
centage basis. Some highway deve- 
lopments are productive additions to 
the natign’s public capital; for ex- 
ample, roads serving new industries 
in new towns, and catering for an 
expansion of production and an 
increased population or number of 
workers. Others are mere replace- 
ments of capital that should have been 
provided for out of revenue by amor- 
tization. Others again, and some of 
the most costly, are complex road 
reconstructions in constricted places, 
not adding to national wealth, but 
merely overcoming the defects of ill- 
considered urban developments and 
perhaps encouraging them. It may be 
that these very different types of work 
receive different degrees of favour in 
the allocation of grants. But we do not 
think enough consideration is yet 
given to the economics of highway 
schemes in relation to the growth of 
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cities or the desirable pattern of 
regional development. This is not 
particularly the fault of existing 
departments or their administrators. 
We do not yet possess any appropriate 
machinery for considering regional 
development even in its most obvious 
physical aspects. If we once have this, 
we may begin to be able to think 
about the economic aspects. In the 
meantime, we must not expect too 
much scientific exactitude in the 
policy of grants. But consciousness 
that they do have vast secondary 
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effects is desirable. 

The effect of the proposed substi- 
tution of “rate deficiency grants’’ for 
the present equalization grants is not 
very easy to assess from the particu- 
lars in the White Paper. At first sight 
the change does not seem to have any 
great bearing on planning considera- 
tions, except that there will be no 
special provisions for increasing or 
declining populations. We should be 
glad of comments on any possible 
planning-policy effects from experts 
in this field. 


DINNER TO LEWIS MUMFORD 


The TCPA dinner to Professor and 
Mrs Lewis Mumford at the House of 
Lords on 1 July had the atmosphere 
of a family party. Lord Salter, pro- 
posing from the chair a toast to the 
guests, spoke of Lewis Mumford’s 
contribution to thought on town 
planning as supreme and unique in 
that he related the subject to the 
widest and deepest human needs and 
aspirations. Mr Arnold Whittick, 
supporting the toast, emphasized 
specially Mr Mumford’s work on the 
philosophy of art. ‘“The Ruskin of the 
twentieth century”’, he saw art as the 
symbol of man. He had developed 
the truest view of functionalism in 
architecture. In his humanity and 
breadth of vision he was a great cham- 
pion of the dignity of man. 

Mr Peter Self said he had been 
fascinated by the range and virtuosity 
of Mr Mumford’s writings; their end- 
less interesting hypotheses were a 
tremendous test of a reader’s critical 
faculties. It was significant that he 
had picked on cities and towns—the 
human environment—as the centre 
for study of the nature and destiny of 
man. Accepting the essential policy of 
city dispersal, he saw that the course 


ahead was not simple or easy, but 
involved deep thought on the whole 
problem of man and the machine. 
Professor Mumford, replying, said 
he was honoured and gratified by 
these tributes. He felt he could best 
respond by a frank critique of the 
new towns. The principle of organic 
urban units limited in size was of 
course the right and rational alter- 
native to overgrowth and piecemeal 
development; and the building of the 
British new towns, as a political and 
economic achievement, was a miracle 
of the age. He had praise for their 
industrial areas, the use of the neigh- 
bourhood principle, the layout of 
shopping centres, and the success in 
preserving green belts. He was, how- 
ever, critical of the planning of the 
residential areas, in which he could 
see no advance on Hampstead or 
Welwyn. He felt the new towns had 
not properly differentiated their open 
space; there was too much “‘function- 
less’ open space, and too uniform a 
low density. Space for flowers, for 
vegetables, for children, for meeting 
neighbours, should be segregated, 
and each should have its own form. 
He missed the ‘‘super-block” with its 
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minimal number of roads, as in Rad- | Mumford as accepting industrialism 
ysti- | burn, New Jersey, or in the Oxford while standing out against its ten- 
for | and Cambridge colleges. dency to depreciate the personal life. 
not He thought the new towns had not ‘The TCPA likewise believed in towns, 
icue | planned for the ‘“‘three-generation but fought for the family home within 
ight family’ without which married towns. He thought Mr Mumford mis- 
any | couples lived a life of slavery. Neigh- taken in his impression that the new 
era- | bourhood layouts were not such as to towns had a lot of functionless open 
no foster face-to-face co-operation. He space. A close study of their plans 
or did not agree with the antiquated would show that they had not. Their 
| be ideas of Le Corbusier or the outlook of | compactness contrasted with the 
ible the Architectural Review. He wanted sprawl of suburbs in Great Britain 
erts more new towns; but limiting the between the wars and in the U.S.A. 
idea to towns at twelve or fourteen at the present time. Modern means 
houses an acre would jeopardize the of communication (transport, press, 
movement. The TCPA should broad- radio, television, etc.) had removed 
en its conception to that of ‘“‘Social some of the reasons for close grouping ; 
Cities” in a regional pattern. even the need for geographical cul- 
Sir Frederic Osborn added a special _ tural centres as such could be ques- 
word of thanks to Mr Mumford for — tioned. But he agreed with Mr Mum- 
but the writing he had generously done ford that more thought had to be 
ole for the Town and Country Planning — given to the whole future pattern of 
Association. He understood Mr _ metropolitan regions. 
aid 
by 
yest 
= A View of our Stately Homes 
i “In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 
al __An ancient pile of building stands: 
he lhe Huntingdons and Hattons there 
wr Employ’d the power of fairy hands 
cle a ‘ et ’ 
eir lo raise the ceiling’s fretted height, — 
re Each pannel in achievements clothing, 
a Rich windows that exclude the light, 
‘ And passages that lead to nothing.” 
ms —Tuomas Gray: A Long Story (1753). 
he 
ld 
or 
ad The Vertical Feature 
en 
n- “Lord Ogle. What steeple’s that we see yonder? The parish church, I 
la suppose. 
for “Sterling. Ha, ha, ha! .. . It is no church at all, my lord: it is a spire that 
ng I have built against a tree, a field or two off, to terminate the prospect. One 
d, must always have a church, or an obelisk, or a something, to terminate the 
m. prospect, you know. That’s a rule in taste, my lord.”—GrorRGE COLMAN and 
its Davin Garrick: The Clandestine Marriage (1776). 
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LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH GARDEN: 
Il: TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HE NINETEENTH century closed 
with the publication of four 
important books on gardening. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield consoli- 
dated the position of the Formal Gar- 
den in England with a book so entitled, 
a book that is eminently readable— 
even to one with no great love for its 
subject. 

He was supported by Mr Eden 
Philpotts, in more dogmatic but 
lighter vein: 

“T am frankly and absolutely for a 
formal garden. This may turn you 
away from me, but I hope not. Once 
and for all I declare against the thing 
called ‘landscape-gardening’, and 
cleave to classic precedents.” 

William Robinson, in The Wild 
Garden, went even further back to 
nature than the poets and gardeners 
of the early eighteenth century. In his 
second book, The English Flower Gar- 
den (recently revised by Mr Roy Hay), 
he combined the stating of general 
principles with a detailed dictionary 
of plants and their culture—a com- 
bination of the broad literary canvas 
of the eighteenth century and the 
detailed instructional manuals of the 
nineteenth. 

The fourth book, one that probably 
exerts as much influence today as it 
did when it was first published in 
1899, was Wood and Garden by Ger- 
trude Jekyll. This book dealt the 
death-blow to “bedding-out’’, the 
unnatural use of unnatural flowers, 
and it brought art into the garden in 
a new but obvious way—the choice 
and arrangement of colour by per- 
manent planting to conform with 
nature. 

“‘And so it comes about that those 


by FREDERICK STREET 


of us who feel and understand in this 
way do not exactly attempt to imi- 
tate nature in our gardens, but try to 
become well acquainted with her 
moods and ways, and then discrimi: 
nate in our borrowing, and so inter- 
pret her methods as best we may to 
the making of our garden pictures.” 





. < 

Not one of these books was vio- 
lently controversial. Each allowed the 
other’s point of view. 


The result was that by the end of 


the epoch (4 August 1914) a sweet 
reasonableness prevailed, with the 
English garden going fariher out 
into the wild garden but stopping 
short of the house with an appro- 
priate, but limited, formal garden. 

The armistice brought peace to the 
garden with the balance of power re- 
stored, weighted—a little—on the 
side of the natural garden. 

But, in garden literature, Mrs 
Marion Cran made a quiet corner 
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that almost brought gardening into 
disrepute, made itarty-crafty, 


greenery-yallery . . 
almost too much: 

“Conscious of seeming lunacy, I go 
away into corners to have fits of en- 
thusiasm alone, and emerge hours 
later flushed and excited, dishevelled, 
having wallowed in imagined loveli- 
ness till the brain reels.”’ 

Marion Cran was the arch (in 
every sense of the word) priestess of 
the “‘wee mite” school of garden 
writing; the semi-literary Mary 
Roses among the roses. Yet even they 
had their influence. They took the 
mystery out of the experts’ hands, 
looked at it, mastered it, and re- 
placed it with something that might 
have been Loudon re-written by Sir 
James Barrie. 

And so to the Beverley Nichols of 
Down the Garden Path, A Thatched Roof, 
A Village in a Valley, etc: a return to 
the influence of literature on the 
garden. 

Mr Nichols is a writer first, a 
gardener second; although he is so 


. one quotation is 


35! 


enthusiastic about gardening that he 
might prefer the order to be reversed. 
He and others (Cecil Roberts, for 
instance, who went rustic and ram- 
bling) brought garden writing down 
to earth, from the fantastic realms of 
Marion Cran and the botanical limbo 
of the professional gardeners. 

Apart from this general effect on 
garden writing, Beverley Nichols, in 
the tradition of the early eighteenth- 
century poets and essayists, changed 
our interpretation of one particular 
type of garden—the winter garden. 
This no longer means a glass dome 
with potted palms and a suggestion 
of faint background music from a 
string quartet. Today it means hardy 
winter-flowering plants and shrubs, 
planted together, near the house, to 
flower in winter and to be enjoyed 
outdoors and in the vase. 

Then the funny men stepped in. 
Mon Repos, by “Nicholas Bevel” was a 
satire on Down the Garden Path, quite 
funny—but not quite fair. And 
Messrs Sellars and Yeatman, famous 
for 1066 and All That, wrote Garden 
Rubbish. This, and a few cheap imita- 
tions, were not funny; probably be- 
cause the people of the British Isles 
believe that it is still an agricultural 
country, and gardening is the mani- 
festation of that belief in miniature. 
Consequently, gardening is almost 
holy: to make fun of it approaches 
sacrilege. 

Gardeners are, different. They, in 
their puny efforts to till the soil and 
gain dignity through honest labour, 
are fair game. This accounts for the 
success of the late Miss Ruth Draper’s 
famous sketch of a lady gardener’s 
conducted tour of her garden where 
the plants were either over or about 
to come into flower. And it explains 
the popularity of Mr _ Reginald 
Arkell’s witty verses. In these, too, it 
is the gardener who is the figure of 
fun. 

The humour, and the attempted 
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All the illustrations in this article are from The Gardener’s Year by Karel Capek and are 
reproduced by permission of the publishers, Messrs Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


humour, were not without effect. 
They de-bunked the phoney bota- 
nico-science of the professional, and 
they cured a mass inferiority complex. 
Gardening was no longer a mystery 
understood only by Scotsmen in 
bowler hats and blue aprons. It was 
something that every man could 
attempt, and if he failed there was 
the consolation that there were many 
others who had done no better. 

But the greatest single influence on 
gardening between the wars was not 
literature but the Slump, the depres- 
sion that began in the autumn of 
1929. Gardens and gardeners were 
early victims, luxuries that could be 
quickly abandoned. 

The enthusiasts were left to do 
their own work or manage with one 
man in the place of four. What, then, 
was more natural than to follow the 
line of least resistance which traced 
out the natural garden? 

And in 1929, the greatest garden- 
ing book of all was written: The 
Gardener’s Year by Karel Capek. It 
brought gardening and literature 
together, with sound sense and per- 
fect style (it is, perhaps, a little sad 
to think that it should have been 
written by a Czech). But it is a book 
that inspires the amateur to do his 
own work; and the measure of its 
success may be taken by the fact that 
the English translation was reprinted 


five times within three months of its 
publication, and that during the 
depths of the depression in 1931. 

So the English garden, with its 
ease of upkeep, came into its own— 
made economically desirable by 
falling stock markets on Wall Street 
and practically possible by a book 
originally published in Prague. 
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Legal Notes 























A recent decision by the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government 
emphasizes the point I made in these 
notes for May 1957—namely, that it 
is only in exceptional circumstances 
that the Minister will award costs in 
respect of a planning appeal. 

A local planning authority had 


refused to permit the development of 


some fourteen acres of land on the 
ground that it would be premature, 
having regard to the deficiency in 
sewerage services and the period in 
which the deficiency might reason- 
ably be expected to be made good. 
There was in fact no public sewer and 
it would be some years before the 
local authority propose to lay one. 

The Minister allowed an appeal. 


He agreed that the ideal method of 


draining the site might be that sug- 
gested by the authority, but there 
were other methods, e.g. the provi- 
sion by the developer of a private 
sewer discharging into the nearest 
public sewer. Moreover, planning 
consents had already been given for 
the development of adjoining land 
where similar drainage considera- 
tions applied ; and, in view of this, the 
Minister did not feel justified in with- 
holding permission in this case. But 
he rejected a request by the appellants 
that costs should be awarded against 
the authority; having reviewed the 
circumstances, he considered that 
“he would not be justified in taking 
the unusual step of making such an 
award in this case’’. 


Controlling Caravans 
Most caravan sites are subject to 
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two forms of statutory control—the 
need for a licence from the local 
authority under section 269 of the 
Public Health Act 1936, and the need 
for planning permission under the 
1947 Planning Act. In Pilling v. 
Abergele U.D.C. (1950) it was held 
that the local authority were not en- 
titled torefuse a licence under the 1936 
Act on planning grounds because 
that Act is concerned solely with pub- 
lic health. The same principle obvi- 
ously applies to the type of condition 
which may be attached to a licence. 


Two Types of Control 

The need for care in distinguishing 
the two types of control is illustrated 
by the recent case of Sussex Caravan 
Parks Ltd v. Hastings Corporation. The 
company had appealed to the magi- 
strates against a nufnber of condi- 
tions attached to a licence granted by 
the corporation under the 1936 Act. 
The conditions related to: the mini- 
mum free space for common recrea- 
tion to be left free of caravans; fire- 
fighting appliances; number of per- 
sons sleeping in a caravan; the orderly 
conduct of the camp; maintenance of 
a register of occupiers of individual 
caravan sites; observance of model 
rules attached to the licence; display 
of copies of the licence and by-laws, 
and the handing of a copy of the 
model rules to each occupier on 
arrival. 

The magistrates held that all these 
conditions were ultra vires the 1936 
Act. Some of the model rules were 
within the powers of the corporation 
but they must all be treated as invalid 
since the only reference to them was in 
conditions which were ultra vires. 

No doubt, most, if not all, of these 
conditions could lawfully have been 
imposed on the grant of planning 
permission, but that is of little avail if 
planning permission has already been 
granted. 

A. E. TELLING 
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SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND 
FOR PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAY- 


GrounbDs. By R. B. Gooch, AFS. 
National Playing Fields Association, 


1956. 3s. 6d. 

This is an excellent publication. It 
is well produced, well reasoned, and 
clear in its exposition and illustrations. 
At first glance the reviewer would 
have little to say in the form of 
criticism of the publication itself, and 
instead would tend to draw attention 
to the causes why such close use of 
land for recreation is required in the 
first instance. But this would be ven- 
turing far afield and into the past; it 
is clear that the great tradition of ball 
games, on which so much of the open- 
air life of this country is based, began 
in the days when there was no famine 
in land. It is interesting to consider 
what games would arise in England if 
all present sports were forgotten, and 
the games had to adapt themselves to 
our congested space, rather than the 
reverse. 

But these are idle thoughts, and 
given the terms of reference, the ad- 
vice to the landscape designer con- 
tained in these pages is a model of its 
kind. I think all architects would like 
to have the programme of require- 
ments so firmly established before 
they put pencil to paper. If, in addi- 
tion to this publication, there is still 
anything obscure, information may 
be obtained from further technical 
publications, or advice from the 
National Playing Fields Association. 

With the need to pack the site so 
closely with organized games, there 
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might appear to be some difficulty in 
producing good landscape in addi- 
tion to good playing fields. It is cer- 
tainly one of the traditions of English 
sport that not only is the ground effi- 
ciently used for its purpose, but that 
it is set in an environment that of its 
kind is uplifting. I suppose there is no 
racecourse in the world so superbly 
set as that at Goodwood, and it is one 
of the tragedies of this over-congested 
world that the very excellence that 
brought more and more people, will 
slowly cause its own destruction by 
the need to cope with more and more 
persons and more and more cars. This 
fortunately does not apply to the 
works that are carried out under the 
National Playing Fields programme, 
but what is certain is that the greatest 
skill is required to produce good land- 
scape and good composition as well as 
level and well-drained playing fields. 
It is one of the very good points about 
this publication that this aspect has 
been recognized, and _ advantage 
taken of pockets left over in awkward 
sites to provide the excuse for tree 
planting and other pleasures. 

The great art of landscape com- 
position can however be best studied 
through the designs that have been 
illustrated. Here one can judge that 
not only have these to be organized 
on the site geometrically to reduce the 
waste land as much as possible, but 
(and this is infinitely more difficult) 
these shapes should be well composed 
one in relation to another. Let me 
take for example Figs. 31 and 32 on 
pages 76 and 77 respectively. The 
layout for the thirty-acre playing 
field seems to me extremely uncom- 
fortable in its disposition on the 
ground. It is clearly a most difficult 
site to plan, but there is a restlessness 
here which might do much to counter- 
act the pleasure of what otherwise 
looks a rather jolly scene. By this I 


mean, for example, the restlessness of 


the rectangular shape comprising the 
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two bowling greens and the tennis 
courts in their juxtaposition with the 
main Association Football field. This 
same rectangle butts awkwardly on 
to the cricket pitch to the north. 
Elsewhere we get a number of 
awkwardnesses, and the space left 
over amounts in the aggregate to a 
considerable area. 

Admittedly this was an extremely 
difficult site to fill, but it is with very 
different feelings that we turn to Fig. 
32, Paterson Park, completed in 1953 
by the LCC Parks Department. Here 
there is a genuine sense of composi- 
tion on the site. Quite apart from 
their use, the juxtaposition of shapes is 
good, and so would appear to be the 
shapes within themselves. A closer 
examination shows this plan to be 
very compact indeed, and behind it 
all runs a sense of mathematics which 
inevitably gives a sense of repose. 

While the Association is on sure and 
certain ground in regard to grown-up 
organized games, it adventures into 
another field in its study of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. Here the author 
has made an extraordinarily good 
assessment of the mood of the country 
at the moment on children’s play 
areas, and has very ably made a 
broad survey of the kinds of play- 
grounds that are required. Particu- 
larly attractive, and beautifully com- 
posed, is the Horniman Gardens, 
completed in 1955 by the LCC Parks 
Department. It is no reflection on the 
grown-up frame of mind to say that 


the possibilities of the development of 


the imagination through such designs 
would seem to be considerably more 
than through the same space used for 
organized games. The problem would 


appear to be in the control of most of 


the playgrounds, and if they are 
sufficiently large to warrant a paid 
superintendent, then no difficulties 
arise. But it is around this point that 
much of the future of children’s play- 
grounds depends, and on which will 


depend also the future of such ideas as 
the ‘“‘adventure playground” which 
requires an adult leader. Such leaders 
are usually found at the beginning of 
an experiment of this kind, but inter- 
est is likely to wane. A very useful 
booklet called Play Leadership on 
Recreation Grounds can be acquired, 
and this discusses in detail the work- 
ing of two successful schemes in the 
boroughs of Wandsworth and Beck- 
enham. This is what the author him- 
self says: ‘It is the writer’s opinion 
that playgrounds cannot begin to ful- 
fil their true function unless a play 
leader is present all the time to guide 
and inspire, and to act as a friend to 
the children.’ After supervision, I 
should imagine the most complex 
problem in children’s playgrounds is 
distance from the home. Here it seems 
to me that further ‘study and en- 
couragement should be given to the 
toddlers’ playground designed in such 
a way that the child can reach it with- 
out crossing the road. This is becom- 
ing more and more possible now that 
back access to houses is being adopted 
and is providing space at the rear of 
houses that has to be equally as well 
planned, as the fronts. Such small 
areas of land enable large trees to be 
planted which are otherwise im- 
possible near roads, buildings, and 
especially windows. But here again 
there are apparently insuperable 
problems that on paper are unpre- 
dictable. There is for instance the 
domination of the play area by a 
single small member who can un- 
balance the pleasure of other children 
from a whole range of houses. This is 
human nature, and no doubt the same 
child will be a pest in the community 
when he comes of age. But it is just 
problems of this nature that make the 
study of children’s playgrounds so 
enjoyable and so complex. 

Both the author and the National 
Playing Fields Association must be 
congratulated on this booklet, and 
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they must certainly have the grati- 
tude of all consultants who have work 
to do of this kind. 


G. A. JELLICOE 


SIXTY DESIGNS: HOUSES, CHALETS 
AND BUNGALOwS. Planahome. 10s. 

We are told that ‘“‘Planahome 
method of home selection in no way 
attempts to by-pass or deprecate the 
services of the practising architect or 
surveyor, but may be regarded as a 
practical ancillary method designed 
to fill the need where such exists.” 

The meaning of these words be- 
comes only too clear when we read on, 
and it turns out that all one has to do 
is to send 18 guineas with a note of the 
design to which one wishes to build, 
and six sets of the drawings and two 
copies of the specification will be sup- 
plied. ‘These, we are told, “‘are all 
ready to send to your local council 
and to the builder to build your 
house”’. 

“Will the builder’s plans and 
specification be approved by the local 
authorities ?”’ is one of the questions 
answered. We are told that, though 
they may raise difficulties where other 
buildings adjoin one’s site “this ques- 
tion does not arise on self-contained 
secluded sites.” 

So it is the intention to use the plans 
without an architect’s advice as to 
choice of materials, siting, or the 
selection of a basic design. (Who pre- 
pares the site plan, takes the levels, 
and decides on foundation depths to 
be shown on the drawings, we are not 
told.) Nor would the position be much 
improved if advice in these respects 
were part of the scheme, for the pros- 
pective building owner (offered all 
necessary documents for 18 guineas) 
would be unlikely to take kindly to the 
idea of paying an architect for telling 
him that his favourite design would 
be out of place on the chosen site. 

And what of the sixty designs? 
Some of them might, subject to sur- 
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rounding conditions, be acceptable; 
some are the little horrors we en- 
counter all too often; and others are 
of types which depend largely on de- 
tailing as to whether they may be 
passable or not. 

Commercial schemes like this, for 
building from “‘plans by return post” 
are certainly not to be encouraged by 
anyone concerned about planning or 
the amenities of town or country. 

P. Vv. M, 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN 
AND RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1950. B) 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Albert 7. Reiss, 
Jr. John Wiley & Sons Inc. 525. 

This monograph is one of a series 
attempting interpretations of the 
1950 Census in the USA. It uses this 
material to throw light on the char- 
acteristics of communities—in so far 
as the implicit vagueness of that con- 
cept permits of this. The size of a com- 
munity, its organization in physical 
space, its rate of growthor decline, and 
its functional specialization—these 
are the variables thought most useful 
in explaining the relationships that 
go to compose a community. The an- 
alysis, under these four heads, of the 
immense amount of available data 
succeeds most commendably in re- 
ducing it to some coherence. Students 
are likely to find the (approximately 
200 tables and their explanations in- 
valuable. No striking hypotheses are 
attempted, however, and the general 
approach is commonsensical. Plan- 
ners will not find the theory of their 
study very much advanced. This is so, 
it may be surmised, because the con- 
cept of community must here be inter- 
preted in terms of data relating to 
units of physical space, or at best of 
local political units, and not of social 
space. Of course, it may be doubted if 
units of the latter could ever be satis- 
factorily devised for statistical pur- 
poses, for complex cultural factors 
would have to be involved therein. 
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Moreover, it is doubtful if such units 
can be satisfactorily defined without 
reference to time, to the moments in 
which they effectively do or do not 
exist. And what census will, or ever 
could, struggle with such possibly 
non-material data! 

Nevertheless, there are many and 
diverse riches of a practical nature to 
be gleaned from this study. Advocates 
of dispersal, for instance, will be inter- 
ested and perhaps depressed to note 
how administrative, not manufactur- 
ing, employment seems to be at the 
core of growing communities, at least 
in the USA today. They will also take 
note of the age and sex composition 
of the various internal migratory 
trends. For these and many other 
such insights, specialists are going to 
be grateful to the authors and spon- 
sors of this book. MAURICE ASH 


NEW SOURCES OF LOCAL REVENUE. 


Report of Study Group of Royal Institute of 


Public Administration. George Allen & 
Unwin. 255. 

There is nothing really new under 
the sun and this book is as good an in- 
stance as any other. No startling dis- 
coveries are unearthed of new reser- 
voirs of wealth hitherto untapped; 
the local taxes considered other than 
rates are all expedients in existence 
already and exploited usually by the 
national government in this country 
—income tax, entertainments duty, 
road transport taxes, sales taxes (in 
the UK this is a highly differentiated 
duty under the title purchase tax), 
and a few odds and ends like poll 
taxes and dog licences. 

One might say that, if the national 
exchequer is already exploiting these 
sources (except poll taxes), then the 
idea that the local authorities should 
do so presupposes either that they are 
not being fully exploited or that the 
national rate should be reduced and 
local authorities allowed to reap the 
benefit. It would appear that the case 
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for the last of these assumptions is 
“that increased responsibilities (of 
local authorities), and administrative 
freedom in the exercise of them, must 
be accompanied by the ability of local 
authorities to finance their services 
largely out of resources at their own 
disposal, and that undue dependence 
upon the central government must be 
avoided. . .”” This assumption in turn 
involves one of greater administra- 
tive freedom of local authorities. 

In short the aim is that the local 
authorities shall raise more them- 
selves and get less grants from the 
central government. Statistics in the 
report show that the Scandinavian 
countries do raise a greater propor- 
tion of their total taxes in the form of 
local taxes than we do. It may be no 
accident that their chief weapon in 
attaining this greater local revenue is 
income tax. Although the distin- 
guished team making the report is 
convinced that rates—notwithstand- 
ing their faults—should remain the 
chief source of local revenue in the 
UK, they are driven to suggest that 
what they call a local income tax 
could be operated in this country, pro- 
vided it is confined to personal in- 
comes and limited to gd. in the £. 
This, and the taking over of the 
entertainment duty by the local 
authorities, they think would restore 
the desired proportion of local to 
national revenue and make the local 
authorities sufficiently independent 
of Whitehall. 

Looking at this sort of junior in- 
come tax it appears that on wages it 
would be levied on pay-roll totals and 
go to the authority where the work- 
place is situated. The self-employed 
would have to be dealt with on the 
figures supplied by the Inland Reven- 
ue but again the tax would go to the 
authority of the place of business. 
Thus, in the main, it would go to the 
authority of the workplace, whereas 
the rates (with derating in force) 











LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 


Starting salaries in each case up to 
£817, according to experience and 
qualifications. 
Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 
THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SE1 
(2405) 











mainly go to the area of residence. 

The general effect of this shift of 
accrual point may well be to make 
the disparity between poor country 
areas and rich town areas greater and 
thus make the necessity for govern- 
ment equalization grants more im- 
perative than ever. If so, the last state 
may be worse than the first, and the 
attainment of the professed object of 
the change completely nullified. 

This strange result may be just a 
by-product of the makeshift kind of 
income tax employed, but it is evi- 
dent that the makeshifts are intro- 
duced to avoid some of the inherent 
difficulties of any closely administered 
local income tax. One of these is the 
character of our national system with 
its dependence on deduction of tax at 
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source as a safeguard against evasion. 
Company dividends, interest on se- 
curities, even wages, are all covered. 
In turn this fits in with the anonymity 
and secrecy of the UK system in 
avoiding publication of individual in- 


comes. To maintain this method of 


collection—which would probably 
have to be employed ifany substantial 
local income tax was tacked on to the 
national income tax—would make 
the difficulty of apportionment be- 
tween the local authorities of work, of 
residence, and of the source of inter- 
est and other profits, almost, if not 
entirely, insuperable. In short it would 
be much easier for the national 
government to raise the income tax as 
it does now—all for itself—and give 
grants to the local authorities. 

The only other way would be to 
rely for local income tax on personal 
returns entirely and have a separate 
set of local “‘tax inspectors’’, with all 
the extra expense and loss of check of 
the deduction-at-source system. Eith- 
er one of those two or the suggestion 
of the Report? No, I think none of 
them! 

The book, as a survey of existing 
and foreign local (and to some ex- 
tent national) taxes, is first-rate but 
the effects on local authority finance 
of its proposals would at once intro- 
duce another set of conditions to be 
taken into account in any review of 
local authority boundaries. 

JOHN CHEAR 


HOW TO WIN CONFERENCES, MEET- 
INGS AND INTERVIEWS. By William 
D. Ellis and Frank Siedel. Elliot Right 
Way Books. 7s. 6d. 

When the late Dale Carnegie wrote 
How to Win Friends and Influence People 
he could have had no idea that he was 
producing a book that would out- 
class every other in the English 
language—with the exception of the 
Bible—as a best-seller. Although it is 
fashionable to sneer at Mr Carnegie’s 
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TCPA DAY STUDY TOURS 1957 


SCHOOLS IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE’S NEW TOWNS 


Visit to Welwyn Garden City 
THURSDAY, 29 AUGUST 


INCE 1945 Hertfordshire County Council has completed 

150 new schools. More than half of these are in.its four 
new towns. The intense building activity in the county has 
created special difficulties, and prefabrication methods, 
attracting world-wide attention, have been used to overcome 
some of these problems. 
The programme will include: 

Talk by Mr J. E. McComb, General Manager of 

Welwyn Garden City Development Corporation. 

Coach tour of the town. 

Talks by officers of the Hertfordshire County Council. 


Tours of three of the new schools. 


FULL INCLUSIVE FEE 25s. - 


(21s. for members of TCPA and for those making their own 
way to Welwyn Garden City.) Applications, with fee, should 
be sent to the General Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Note: The number of places is strictly limited, so early 
application is advised. 
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KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 
requires 

(a) an ASSISTANT DIVISIONAL 
PLANNING OFFICER at Head- 
quarters, Maidstone; and 

(b) an ASSISTANT AREA PLAN- 
NING OFFICER at Gravesend 
Area Office. 

Salary Grade APT IV—V (£727-£994 

per annum) 

Following approval of the initial 
Kent Development Plan expected 
shortly, there remain a number of 
Town Maps to be prepared for sub- 
mission to the Minister in advance of 
the general review of the Plan. The 
officer appointed to the post at 
Headquarters will be engaged pre- 
dominantly on general Development 
Plan and survey work. The Assistant 
Area Planning Officer will be con- 
cerned mainly with development 
control and Town Map revision. 

Candidates must be corporate 
members of the Town Planning 
Institute or alternatively possess an 
appropriate degree or diploma and 
have had experience in town and 
country planning. 

National Scheme of Conditions of 
Service applies and registered dis- 
abled persons will be considered 
unless they would be unable to drive 
a car. Posts are superannuable. 

Applications, together with the 
names of two referees, must reach the 
County Planning Officer, County 
Hall, Maidstene, not later than 
15 August 1957. 











book it was in its own way a master- 
piece, particularly in one respect, 
that every point the author made was 
illustrated by an anecdote of the most 
compelling kind from history or 
fiction. 

Mr Carnegie has many imitators 
and the book here reviewed is clearly 
derivative. Nevertheless, it could be 
read by many people in industry with 
profit because the problems of in- 
dustry are very largely the problems 
of communication, and this book, a 
little crudely perhaps, tells the reader 
of some simple techniques that can 
make communication easier. 

There is no “town planning” moral 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


or value, except perhaps that when 
one is endeavouring to communicate 
an idea to six subordinates in an 
organization, or a social idea to 
millions of people, it is possible to 
make precisely the same errors. It is 
also possible to avoid them. x. x. 


AFFORESTATION, PARKS, AND GAR- 
DENS: THEIR ROLE IN URBAN DEVE- 
LOPMENT, WITH REFERENCE TO CAPE 
Town. By S. S. Morris, South African 
Institute of Park Administration. 

This address was given by the City 
Engineer of Cape Town at a recent 
conference. Although it is of particu- 
lar application to the South African 
landscape and climate, it is a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature 
on the role that open spaces and 
landscaping play in urban develop- 
ment. The author is specially con- 
cerned for the adequate provision 
of recreational areas as cities grow. 
He covers many aspects of the sub- 
ject, including the provision of 
forests, water catchment areas, 
beaches for relaxation, playgrounds, 
and playlots for children, as well as 
central parks and squares, not omit- 
ting the increasing problem of vehicle 
parks in city centres. 

On the planting and preservation 
of trees, and the part that they play 
in the street scene, Mr Morris quotes 
(with relish!) an eminent Viennese 
engineer, who told him that in 
Vienna the tree is as sacred as the 
cow in India, for if a bus route 
necessitates interference with existing 
or contemplated street trees, then the 
route is altered! He concludes with 
the earnest plea that, as recreation 
and relaxation are no longer luxuries 
for a few who can afford them, but 
are as much a necessity for the town 
dweller as housing and water supply, 
the progressive civic administrator 
must display vision and determina- 
tion in this aspect of planning. 

P. G. LAWS 
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mn PLANNING BOOKSHOP 

to 28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN * LONDON °* WC2 
t is | 
AR- 
VE« THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
\PE ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
can obtaining through their local booksellers. 
‘3 Price With Postage 
“ty 
ent CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 22s. od. 
Cu- 
"an THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
yte- cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 35. od. 
nd ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
we by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
Op- 
on- PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.)° 55. 6d. 
10n 
w DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
wh PARK (55.) 55. 6d. 

of RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 1s. gd. 
as, 
ds, ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
| as Centre (gd.) 1s. od. 
nit- 
cle LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 

N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 35. gd. 
ris THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (425.) 435. od. 
lay 
»tes PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by Maurice 
ese Taylor (15s. 16s. od. 
dea KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 26s. od. 
ute 
ing HOUSE MAINTENANCE FOR THE INTELLIGENT 
the OWNER by Eric Bird 16s. od. 
‘ith 
nae AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 225. od. 
ries YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
but C.P.R.E. 3s. 6d. 
wn 
sly, HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 2s. gd. 
tor 
na- 
Ss Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press, Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 








THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 9go years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 


belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 


and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 
Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city LTD LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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